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The War 


ADDRESS TO CANADA BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES? 


[Released to the press by the White House February 14] 


I am speaking to my neighbors of Canada this 
evening—in regard to something that is a Ca- 
nadian matter—only because of a personal rela- 
tionship, which goes back 58 long years, when 
my family began taking me every summer to 
spend several months on a delightful island off 
the coast of New Brunswick. I hope that my 
privilege of free and intimate discourse across 
our border will always continue. I trust that 
it will always be appreciated as sincerely as I 
appreciate it tonight. 

It is not merely as good neighbors that we 
speak to each other in these eventful days, but 
as partners in a great enterprise which concerns 
us equally and in which we are equally pledged 
to the uttermost sacrifice and effort. 

In an atmosphere of peace, four years ago, I 
offered you the assurance that the people of this 
country would not stand idly by if domination 
of Canadian soil were ever threatened by an ag- 
gressor. Your Prime Minister responded with 
an intimation that Canada, whose vast terri- 
tories flank our entire northern border, would 
man that border against any attack upon us. 
These mutual pledges are now being imple- 
mented. Instead of defending merely our 
shores and our territories we now are joined 
with the other free peoples of the world against 
an armed conspiracy to wipe out free institu- 
tions wherever they exist. 

Freedom—our freedom and yours—is under 


* Broadcast February 15, 1942 in connection with the 
Dominion’s Victory Loan drive. 


attack on many fronts. You and we together 
are engaged to resist the attack on any front 
where our strength can best be brought to bear. 

The part that Canada is playing in this fight 
for the liberty of man is worthy of your tradi- 
tions and ours. We, your neighbors, have been 
profoundly impressed by reports that have 
come to us setting forth the magnitude and 
nature of your effort as well as the valiant spirit 
which supports it. If that effort is to be meas- 
ured in dollars, then you already have paid out, 
in two years, more than twice as much as you 
spent in the whole four years of the last war. 

Moreover, these reports show that one Ca- 
nadian in every 21 of your entire population is 
now in the fighting forces and that one in every 
29 is a volunteer for service anywhere in the 
world. It should give us all new strength and 
new courage to learn that in the swift mobiliza- 
tion your Army has increased nearly 10-fold, 
your Navy 15-fold, your Air Force 25-fold. We 
rejoice to know that the air-training plan which 
you commenced to organize two years ago is 
now the main source of reinforcements for Brit- 
ain’s Air Force and that its graduates are fight- 
ing on almost every front in the world. Other 
reports disclose in equally impressive terms an 
all-out effort which Canada is making in the 
common cause of liberty. 

Yours are the achievements of a great nation. 
They require no praise from me—but they get 
that praise from me nevertheless. I understate 
the case when I say that we, in this country, 
contemplating what you have done, and the 
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spirit in which you have done it, are proud to be 
your neighbors. 

From the outset you have had our friendship 
and understanding, and our collaboration on an 
increasing scale. We have gone forward to- 
gether with increasing understanding and mu- 
tual sympathy and good-will. 

More recent events have brought us into even 
closer alignment; and at Washington a few 
weeks ago, with the assistance of Britain’s Prime 
Minister and your own, we arrived at under- 
standings which mean that the United Nations 
will fight and work and endure together until 
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our common purpose is accomplished and the 
sun shines down once more upon a world where 
the weak will be safe and the strong will be just, 

There is peril ahead for us all, and sorrow for 
many. But our cause is right, our goal is 
worthy, our strength is great and growing. Let 
us then march forward together, facing danger, 
bearing sacrifice, competing only in the effort to 
share even more fully in the great task laid 
upon us all. Let us, remembering the price that 
some have paid for our survival, make our own 
contribution worthy to lie beside theirs upon the 
altar of man’s faith. 


ADDRESS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE BEFORE THE CUBAN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN THE UNITED STATES ' 


[Released to the press February 15] 

May I express first of all my deep gratifica- 
tion at being afforded once again the privilege 
of being the guest of the Cuban Chamber of 
Commerce in the United States. For I am 
given in this way the satisfaction of meeting 
many of my Cuban friends, and of feeling, dur- 
ing the hours I am with them, that I am closer 
to that great Nation where I had the honor of 
representing this Government nine years ago. 

It is all the more appropriate, therefore, for 
me tonight to render a deeply felt tribute of 
admiration and of gratitude to the people of 
Cuba and to their present Government. Cuba, 
as always, has proved loyal to her friendship 
and to her traditional ties with the United 
States. Those ties were consecrated in 1898. 
When this country was forced into war in 1917, 
Cuba again stood at her side. And now that 
the United States, through an act of cowardly 
aggression which will never be forgotten by 
the people of the United States, nor, I believe, 


* Delivered by Mr. Welles before the Cuban Chamber 
of Commerce in the United States, in New York, N.Y., 
February 16, 1942, and broadcast over the facilities of 
the blue network of the National Broadcasting Co. and 
the shortwave facilities of the National Broadcasting 
Co. and the Columbia Broadcasting Co. 


by the peoples of any of the American republics, 
has been forced into the greatest war of all 
times against the enemies of all that civilized 
man holds most dear, the Cuban people again, 
without hesitation or delay, have risen as one 
man to defend their own independence and the 
integrity of the Western Hemisphere, and by so 
doing, to come to the support of the United 
States. 

Friendship of that magnitude is beyond 
praise. But I know that I speak for all of the 
American people when I say that their grateful 
recognition will be enduring. 

During the brief period between January 15 
and January 28, the world witnessed in the city 
of Rio de Janeiro the ending of an epoch in 
the Western Hemisphere and the beginning of 
a new era. 

It witnessed the termination of the period in 
the history of the Americas in which the phrase 
“the solidarity of the American republics” had 
been an aspiration—a collection of mere words. 
There has now commenced a period of New 
World history in which inter-American soli- 
darity has become a real, a living, and a vital 
truth. 

The American foreign ministers met scarcely 
more than a month after Pearl Harbor. 

The war had been brought to America. 
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They met fully conscious in many instances 
of the relatively undefended state of their own 
countries. They met under no illusions as to 
the nature of the struggle into which the world 
has now been plunged and well aware of the 
cruelty, the power, and the unlimited ambitions 
for conquest of the Axis powers. 

But to them all, the fundamental issues were 
clear. They realized that in the course which 
destiny has traced for our New World there 
now existed for us all but two alternatives: 
either supine acquiescence in the plans which 
Hitler has charted for the enslavement of the 
freedom-loving peoples of the Americas, or else 
an immediate and resolute defiance of the would- 
be conqueror, and the prompt taking of drastic 
and concerted measures for the common safety 
of all of the American republics. They knew 
that the latter alternative meant victory and 
future security. 

Unanimously the 21 American republics de- 
termined upon their course. And the nature of 
their course was forthright and categorical. IL 
can assure you that if the spirit of appease- 
ment lingers anywhere on the American con- 
tinent, it was not much in evidence at Rio de 
Janeiro. I shall read you the text of the first 
resolution agreed upon by the conference, en- 
titled “Breaking of Diplomatic Relations”: 

“I 

“The American Republics reaffirm their dec- 
laration to consider any act of aggression on 
the part of a non-American State against one of 
them as an act of aggression against all of them, 
constituting as it does an immediate threat to 
the liberty and independence of America. 


“TT 


“The American Republics reaffirm their com- 
plete solidarity and their determination to coop- 
erate jointly for their mutual protection until 
the effects of the present aggression against the 
Continent have disappeared. 


“TIT 


“The American Republics, in accordance with 
the procedures established by their own laws 
and in conformity with the position and circum- 
stances obtaining in each country in the existing 
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continental conflict, recommend the breaking 
of their diplomatic relations with Japan, Ger- 
many and Italy, since the first-mentioned State 
attacked and the other two declared war on an 
American country. 
“IV 

“Finally, the American Republics declare 
that, prior to the reestablishment of the relations 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, they 
will consult among themselves in order that 
their action may have a solidary character.” 


Before the holding of the conference at Rio de 
Janeiro, 10 of the American republics had de- 
clared war upon the Axis powers, and three 
others, the Governments of Mexico, Colombia, 
and Venezuela, had already severed diplomatic 
relations with the enemy. Before the termina- 
tion of the conference and as soon as the resolu- 
tion I have just read to you had been adopted, 
the Governments of Peru, of Uruguay, of Bo- 
livia, of Paraguay, of Ecuador, and of Brazil 
likewise severed their diplomatic relations. It 
is true that as yet the Governments of Chile and 
of Argentina have not acted upon the recom- 
mendation in which they themselves joined, but, 
to paraphrase the eloquent metaphor of that 
great orator and statesman, the Foreign Minis- 
ter of Mexico, Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, which he 
employed in the closing session of the conference 
at Rio de Janeiro, in the firmament over the 
Western Hemisphere the stars of Argentina and 
Chile will surely soon be shining at the side of 
the stars of the other 19 American republics. 

The conference was in every sense a confer- 
ence of acts and not a conference of words. 

The American governments there agreed, like- 
wise unanimously, upon the severance of all 
commercial and financial relations between the 
American republics and the Axis powers; they 
agreed upon far-reaching measures of coopera- 
tion for mutual defense; for the maintenance 
through mutual assistance of the internal econ- 
omy of the American republics; for the stimula- 
tion and expansion of the production of strategic 
materials; for the mobilization of inter-Amer- 
ican transportation facilities; for joint action 
in the most effective and detailed manner so 
as to eliminate subversive activities within the 
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Americas; for the elimination of all Axis in- 
fluence, direct or indirect, in the realm of radio 
and telephone, and in the field of aviation; and 
finally, to take joint action in preparation for 
the time when the victory shall have been won, 
so that the enlightened principles of decency, of 
humanity, of tolerance, and of understanding, 
which have made our New World what it is to- 
day, shall likewise be the determining principles 
in the shaping of the world of the future. 

The negotiations at the conference were under- 
taken in the true spirit of democracy. Some of 
us would have preferred in one or two instances 
the adoption of different methods of approach to 
the problems we had before us. But in every 
case an harmonious and unanimous agreement 
was had, which in no wise weakened the practi- 
cal results we all sought. And thereby the great 
objective, the maintenance of the unity of the 
Americas, was preserved and strengthened. 

I cannot fail tonight to express once more the 
gratitude all of us who attended the meeting 
had reason to feel because of the unfailing sup- 
port given to the delegates in the achievement of 
their purposes by that wise and courageous 
statesman, the President of Brazil, and by his 
great Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Aranha, 
who served as our Chairman. 

Nor can I fail to emphasize the conspicuous 
and constructive part played in our delibera- 
tions by the representative of Cuba, Ambassador 
Concheso. Cuba was represented in her own 
best tradition. I can offer no higher tribute. 

While technically it did not come within the 
scope of the agenda before the conference, the 
agreement reached at Rio de Janeiro between 
the Governments of Ecuador and of Peru, for 
the final settlement of their century-and-a- 
quarter-old dispute, will always be regarded as 
a direct result of the spirit engendered at that 
meeting. As you all know, that long-standing 
controversy had time and again given rise to the 
most serious difficulties between those two neigh- 
boring republics. Tragically enough, it had 
even resulted in actual hostilities last year. It 
had for generations thwarted and handicapped 
the prosperous development and the peaceful 
stability of the two nations involved. Its con- 
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tinuation had jeopardized the well-being of the 
entire hemisphere. I am happy to say that since 
the signing of the agreement the arrangements 
provided therein have been scrupulously carried 
out by both parties thereto, and it is the hope of 
all of us that the remaining and final steps will 
be taken in the immediate future, so that this 
last remaining important controversy in our 
hemisphere may be regarded as finally liqui- 
dated. 

I sometimes wonder if the people of the 
United States fully appreciate in the bitter 
struggle in which they are now engaged the 
significance to their own security of the striking 
demonstration of friendship and of support for 
them and for their cause which they have now 
been offered by their neighbors in the New 
World. 

How different would be our situation today 
if on our southern border there lay a Republic 
of Mexico filled with resentment and with an- 
tagonism against the United States, instead of a 
truly friendly and cooperative Mexican people 
seeking the same objectives as ours, guided by 
the same policies, and inspired by the same mo- 
tives in their determination to safeguard their 
independence and the security of the hemisphere, 
as those which we ourselves possess; or if in 
those republics more nearly adjacent to the 
Panama Canal there still burned a flaming hos- 
tility towards our Government because of acts 
of unjustifiable and unjustified intervention and 
of military occupation; or if the great republics 
to the south were still deeply suspicious of our 
ultimate aims and outraged because of our un- 
willingness to concede their sovereign equality. 

But if we look back a short decade ago, the 
picture I have just drawn will indicate the situ- 
ation as it then existed. 

In this new gigantic war, were we confronted 
by conditions within the hemisphere as they then 
obtained, we would today be indeed gravely in 
danger. 

But fortunately, and we can never afford to 
forget it, there lives today throughout the 
length and breadth of the hemisphere a realiza- 
tion of community of interest, a recognition of 
American interdependence, which will prove to 
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be the salvation of the New World and which 
renders full assurance that the liberties and the 
independence of the free peoples of the Amer- 
icas will be maintained against all hazards and 
against all odds. 

The bedrock upon which this new epoch of in- 
ter-American understanding is founded is the 
recognition in fact, as well as in word, that every 
one of the 21 American republics is the sov- 
ereign equal of the others. That implies that 
interference by any one of them, in the internal 
affairs of the others is inconceivable. Destroy 
or change that foundation and the inter-Amer- 
ican federation which now exists will crash into 
ruins. 

During recent months a strangely paradox- 
ical situation has been increasingly frequently 
brought to my attention. Certain individuals 
and groups in the United States—who allege 
that they are representative of extreme liberal 
thought—have been publicly complaining that 
the policy of the Government of the United 
States in its dealings during these latter years 
with the other American republics should have 
been a policy of open condemnation of existing 
governments in the other American nations, of 
a refusal of all forms of cooperation with those 
governments, and of open support of indi- 
viduals or groups in those countries who hap- 
pen to hold political views or beliefs which 
these critics regard as desirable. One of these 
gentlemen, a professor, in fact, in a book which 
he has recently published, has even gone so far 
as to maintain in the most portentous manner 
that this Government has been gravely derelict 
because it has not pursued in the Western Hemi- 
sphere what he terms a policy of “revolutionary 
democracy”. 

It is clear that what is here proposed is that 
the Government of the United States, by pres- 
sure, by bribery, by corruption, presumably even 
by open intervention, should have assisted in 
the overthrow of the established governments 
of the other American republics in every case 
where they did not meet the requirements of this 
group of alleged liberals, so that they might be 
replaced with hand-picked governments of a 
different color. And I have no doubt that this 
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group of alleged liberals would have been glad 
to do the picking for our Government! 

The paradox lies in the fact that some of these 
persons are the very same individuals who only 
a generation ago were leading the fight with 
courage and with determination and with ulti- 
mate success to obtain from the Government of 
the United States the pursuit of a policy of non- 
intervention. 

I wonder if this group of alleged liberals to 
whom I refer has ever realized that what they 
are now proposing is the pursuit by their Gov- 
ernment of a policy which is identical with that 
which has been pursued during the past five 
years by Hitler. 

What they are demanding in fact is the exer- 
cise by the United States of its power and of its 
influence in order to create puppet governments 
in the sovereign nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere because of the belief by these people that 
these puppet governments would be more re- 
sponsive to the political theories which they 
themselves hold. 

But whether these misguided citizens of ours 
realize this truth or not, of one thing I am ever- 
lastingly sure, and that is that if the Govern- 
ment of the United States ever again under- 
takes within the New World a policy which con- 
stitutes interference, direct or indirect, in the 
domestic political concerns of our neighbors, the 
day when that policy is undertaken marks the 
end of all friendship and understanding be- 
tween the American peoples. 

It would signalize the termination of the new 
epoch which commenced at Rio de Janeiro. It 
would mark the collapse of the finest and most 
practical form of international cooperation— 
the system of the Western Hemisphere—which 
in my judgment modern civilization has yet 
produced. 

As between the two forces battling in this 
world upheaval which is now in process, and of 
which the gravity is increasing day by day, there 
is no longer any neutrality known to our New 
World. 

There is no government in the Americas 
which is neutral in its acts or in its policies. 
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There are no peoples of the Americas who are 
neutral in thought or in sympathy. 


The Americas have unanimously cast their lot 
on the side of those who are fighting to save 
mankind from having to endure the darkness 
which would engulf it were Hitlerism to 
triumph. 

All through the world, in every continent, in 
every quarter of the globe, men and women are 
laying down their lives in order to save the inde- 
pendence of their nations. To them the greatest 
sacrifice is not too great if, by the making of it, 
they can ensure that their children and their 
fellows can be free—free to worship God, free to 
think and to speak, and free to live out their 
lives in safety and in peace. 

Thirty-seven governments, and 37 peoples, 
today, in one form or another, have taken their 
stand in opposition to the Axis powers and in 
detestation of the cruel barbarism which these 
evil forces represent. 





They are joined ina common cause. Differing 
as they do in race, in color, in creed, in language, 
and in form of government, they are yet as one 
in their prayer for the victory of the principles 
of Christian civilization. 

For they realize that without a complete and 
crushing and permanent defeat of Hitlerism, 
not one nation, not one government, not one in- 
dividual, can have any hope for the future. 

Every foot of ground that the gallant Soviet 
armies regain from Hitler’s troops constitutes a 
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gain for us all. Every defeat inflicted upon the 
assassins of Japan by the brave forces of China 
is a blow at the tyranny which we are all deter- 
mined must be defeated. Every set-back suf- 
fered by Hitler’s satellites at the hands of the 
United Nations is that much new advantage to 
the cause which the peoples of these 37 nations 
uphold. 

Prejudices and antagonisms between us—stale 
but festering grievances of the past—wherever 
they still exist among these companions in this 
New Crusade, must go by the board. There is 
no place any longer for any factor which hinders 
our common effort. 

There is only one issue today—it is to win the 
war. 

Upon us, the people of the United States, are 
fixed the eyes of millions upon millions who 
have for long past been suffering the burden 
and heat of the battle. For many weary months 
they have been waging our fight for us. They 
now look to us to make good the faith they 
have inus. We cannot fail. 

But we must immediately become fully con- 
scious of our responsibility. We must at once 
attain the full measure of that achievement 
which is imperative to gain the victory. 

We shall not fail. 

We shall not fail because the end for which we 
strive, and which we seek, is that goal which 
to all the Americas—from Tierra del Fuego to 
Hudson’s Bay—implies the one supreme value 


in life—Liberty. 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
FARM INSTITUTE * 


[Released to the press February 20] 

You have asked me to give today an account 
of America’s determination to meet the great- 
est challenge in American history. For the 
first time since the days of the Revolution 
America’s right to exist and the right of Ameri- 
cans to be Americans have been attacked. The 
situation is grave, and for some time its gravity 
will increase. With the utmost frankness I pro- 


* Delivered at Des Moines, Iowa, February 20, 1942. 


pose to tell you today what we have done, and 
some of the things we hope to do. 

For some years we in the State Department 
were convinced of two main facts. We were 
sure that a trio of nations—Germany, Japan, 
and the puppet nation of Italy—planned to risk 
a major war for the purpose of seizing anything 
and everything they desired. In this they 
acknowledged no law, knew no mercy, and pro- 
posed to follow the lines of the barbarians who 
had ravaged civilization centuriesago. Second, 
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we were clear that the war they then planned 
included an attack on the United States, since 
their plans contemplated the conquest of the 
entire world. 

All of us, and more particularly a very great 
American, Secretary Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, 
said this to the American Nation on many occa- 
sions. We were not always listened to. The 
idea of world-conquest to the average American 
seems like an insanity. Actually, it is insane. 
But, particularly in Germany and Japan, crimi- 
nal insanity was the order of the day. For years 
Nazi and Japanese militarists had matured 
plans to undermine, infiltrate, and eventually to 
break every free country in the world. They at- 
tempted to create and did create the most power- 
ful military machines in history. During this 
period they lied, of course, to their own people. 
Hitler promised to all Germany that he would 
not involve them in a major war, though he and 
the people around them knew that they planned 
wars in all directions. The Japanese insisted 
that they wanted merely peace and prosperity in 
Asia, though they were perfecting schemes to 
conquer and enslave everyone within their reach. 

It was likewise the conception of the State De- 
partment that in the face of this sort of thing no 
nation could go it alone. So far as we knew, the 
plans of the so-called Axis called for conquering 
countries one by one, under the often-repeated 
lie that each conquest would be the last and that 
other nations need not make the sacrifices re- 
quired for all-out defense. On the continent of 
Europe they were successful in doing this. They 
did conquer, one by one, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Albania, and Abyssinia. 

It is to the everlasting credit of Great Britain 
that: when in 1939 Hitler attacked Poland, she, 
with her then ally, France, refused to stand 
idly by while this process went forward. I am 
glad to say this now. In time of military re- 
verse it is easy to criticize, and some have criti- 
cized, Great Britain. But those who now criti- 
cise had best remember that Great Britain saw 
the situation more than two years ago and met 
it at the risk of her national life. She entered 
the war voluntarily and of her own accord, 
having learned what an Axis victory would 
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mean. During that time many in the United 
States were saying that this was no concern of 
ours, that we could sit quietly behind our ocean 
screens and watch the war burn itself out on 
European and Asiatic shores. In Washington 
we had no such conviction. We thought that 
the war was coming to us as rapidly as the 
armed forces. of the Axis could break through 
the obstacles.of British, French, and Chinese 
resistance, and as soon as they could develop 
combined air and sea power which would per- 
mit them to use the oceans as highways leading 
toward our own coasts, 

We did not on that account abandon any pos- 
sible road to a peaceful solution. At every 
step of the way we used all of the tools at our 
command, seeking to avoid the catastrophe of 
war. We were not hopeful of results. You 
do not get very far talking righteousness to 
rattlesnakes. But we knew, as we know now, 
that even in Axis countries there are great 
bodies of men and women who detest the works 
of their own rulers and who, if left to them- 
selves, would seek and undoubtedly find just 
solutions. The attempt to make these voices 
heard was worth making, and I for one am glad 
that no stone was left unturned to seek solu- 
tions through the avenues of peace. 

In January 1940 some of us initiated a pro- 
gram for the prompt rearmament of the United 
States in modern terms. I am proud to have 
been one of those who took part in that move- 
ment. We had no illusions as to what we needed. 
We knew that an armament program capable of 
resisting the Axis meant the progressive turning 
of a huge part of our national life to production 
of munitions and the turning of millions of 
Americans from peaceful pursuit to ways of war. 
We did not enjoy the prospect. But we consid- 
ered that American civilization, which our fath- 
ers and mothers had built with infinite toil and 
which they had defended with their lives, was a 
precious gift and that its defense in our time was 
not a duty but a priceless privilege. 

Whatever sacrifices were made to arm the 
United States and, if occasion required, to con- 
quer in the name of the United States, were not 
to be counted as unhappiness. Rather, if Ameri- 
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cans were called upon to do this, we were merely 
keeping faith with our fathers before us and the 
children who come after us. 

During this period we endeavored to make 
available to the peace-loving nations who fought 
against world-conquest the arms and munitions 
which might safeguard their existence. To this 
end we made American materials available to 
China, and American arms available to Great 
Britain. 

To this end we worked to strengthen the soli- 
darity of the American Hemisphere—a great 
family of nations which, more than any other 
group of nations, with the possible exception of 
the British Commonwealth, has recognized that 
the welfare and defense of each is essential to 
the welfare and defense of all. 

When the staggering news of the fall of 
France broke upon this country in June of 1940, 
most of the United States became at length 
aware of the danger in which it stood. There 
were still some who thought it was not our 
affair. But in the main, the solid common sense 
of the United States saw clearly the issues in- 
volved. The result was the immediate arming 
of Britain, so that she could prevent the Nazi 
tide from rolling into the Atlantic without let 
or hindrance. In July of 1940, at the Confer- 
ence of Habana, 21 American nations authorized 
a full measure of American defense, should the 
war affect the Western Hemisphere. 

Meantime the armament effort had passed 
through the blueprint stage, and throughout the 
United States factories for the construction of 
airplanes and tanks, of guns and electrical 
equipment, of ships and ordnance, had been 
springing up. The building of an American 
army was planned, and the plans were begin- 
ning to be carried out. The successful defense 
of Britain, which kept the Nazi menace from 
our own shores, bought us a year’s time in which 
to work—an inestimable gift. I believe history 
will record that we made good use of that time. 
The continued resistance of China to Japanese 
aggression, in which we were able to help, gave 
check to the ambitions of the Japanese to become 
partners in crime with the German invasion, 

In the summer of 1940 there was laid on the 
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shoulders of two men, President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Cordell Hull, one of the greatest burdens of 
which history has record. We had still to 
build—and still have to build—the embattled 
might of the United States. We had to do this 
in conjunction with the effort of a multitude of 
free peoples to resist the most ruthless attacks 
on their countries and their homes. We had to 
supply the hope and the arms, and we had, mean- 
while, to make America conscious of her huge 
task in the history of the times, and to equip her 
for the great but terrible work of reestablishing 
a humane world. 

Specifically, there was assigned to Mr. Hull 
the task of holding, in time of peace, not merely 
the American Hemisphere but also all that was 
left of France and of French Africa, of holding 
at. bay the Japanese ambition, and of providing 
uninterrupted supply lines for Great Britain. 
Presently, in the spring of 1941, this country was 
called upon to assist in the supplying of Russia. 

We had no doubts as to the task. We had 
reason to believe early in 1941 that the Germans 
planned the conquest of Russia, and we gave the 
Russians warning of this fact. We had reason 
to believe that Japan planned war and that she 
would engage in it against us whenever the 
United States ceased to supply her with certain 
materials. And we had no doubt whatever that 
as soon as Japan declared war on the United 
States, war with Germany followed as a matter 
of course. 

During the anxious months of 1940 and 1941, 
we spent an inordinate amount of time endeav- 
oring to convince the American people of the 
grave and imminent danger. Opinion in the 
country was divided. Some were blind and 
could not see; some were prejudiced and would 
not see. A small group drank at the poisoned 
well of enemy propaganda. Meanwhile, some of 
us were engaged in the most difficult calculations 
as to the best use of time. It was in the nature 
of a race between our armament program, which 
happily in the year 1941 was making great 
strides, and the necessity of meeting an issue, 
which meant in cold fact joining the British, the 
Chinese, and the other free nations in defense of 
civilization and world-order. 
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With consummate skill Secretary Hull suc- 
ceeded in maintaining every position for which 
America stood, from the crucial and critical 
days of the fall of France in 1940, when we had 
not an atom of defense, to the day of infamy in 
December of 1941, when the Japanese with un- 
rivalled treachery attacked Pearl Harbor, a 
short time after Mr. Hull had given notice that 
war was imminent and might be expected at any 
time. During that period he had completed his 
great assignment. The remainder of France 
and Africa was kept out of Axis hands. The 
great sea lanes had been kept open. Effective 
aid had been dispatched to China. The Western 
Hemisphere had been knit together. The outer 
fortresses of Iceland, Greenland, the Atlantic 
islands, had been fortified. The British had 
been assisted with munitions which enabled 
them to hold the great Mediterranean gateway 
of Suez and to maintain a free and unconquered 
Arabia. Russia had provided so magnificent a 
defense that the German plan for the conquest 
of Europe had failed before Moscow in Novem- 
ber of 1941, and our own supplies were on the 
way to Russian ports. Most important of all, 
America was awake and was reaching for her 
arms. 

With the attack on Pearl Harbor, the war 
became world-wide. 

Had we been given the inestimable gift of 
another year to bring the United States to full 
war strength, we might have been spared the 
dangerous and difficult days through which we 
are passing now and which we must expect will 
continue for a considerable period of time. Yet 
it is possible that had America’s entry into the 
war been delayed, the American people might 
have been dulled or drugged by propaganda into 
quiescence and might have found themselves 
alone with their backs to the wall in a world of 
enemies. We shall never know as to that, and 
perhaps the knowledge is not important. Ac- 
tually, the attack in the east and in the west 
has roused the country to a point where it is 
prepared to accept every effort and every sacri- 
fice. 

This is not a war in which we propose merely 
to defend. It is a war in which we propose to 
conquer. 
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The frame of the victory we propose to win is 
already made by the great association of peoples 
comprehended within the United Nations. Vic- 
tory, when it comes, will be a people’s victory. 
The fruits of the victory will be available to 
every free people throughout the world. 

The process of preparing the great movement 
to reestablish civilized life must be the forging 
of a unified effort by the 26 nations already mem- 
bers of the Declaration by United Nations with 
those other nations and peoples which take their 
place beside them. Never in history have so 
many great peoples spoken a common tongue. 
There are now associated in active war effort 
the great masses of Asia, represented by China 
and by India; the great peoples of Europe, rep- 
resented by Russia and by Britain; the far-flung 
brotherhood of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations; and already many members of the 
American family of nations. Even the popula- 
tions of our enemies know in their hearts that 
they have more to hope from a victory by the 
United Nations than from success of their own 
rapacious and barbaric masters. Truly, we can 
say that the United States has become a stand- 
ard-bearer for the peoples of the world. The 
great combination has taken form. No tem- 
porary military success can obscure the great 
reality. The free peoples are one in a common 
effort. 

For us, the United States, these events have a 
profound meaning. We can no longer think of 
ourselves as a supply base. Our task is not con- 
fined to supplying tools. Our work is more 
than that of making guns and planes and tanks. 
Winning the war is now America’s job. 

The peace-loving nations are thus well along 
the road to the vast organization of war. 
Equally, the ideas which will dominate the 
vaster and more permanent organization of 
peace are already appearing. 

We are not captives of outworn ideas. We 
early solved the question of becoming inde- 
pendent of commercial notions. The lease- 
lend policy was a blunt recognition of the fact 
that money and finance are servants and not 
masters. We are learning the technique of put- 
ting goods where they are needed, for the simple 
reason that need overrides economic prejudice. 
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We are already pledged to supply initial relief 
and eventual reconstruction when arms are 
finally laid down and submerged nations are 
liberated, In the Western Hemisphere and 
within the United Nations we are gaining the 
experience by which good neighbors can assure 
to each other a fuller and safer life. We have 
learned these principles and are practicing them 
not only in great things but in smaller and 
individual situations, 

As the vast tide of history pushes forward, 
all of us are finding our place in it. History 
is not made at great capitals. It is made at 
every place in the world where the strong, new 
spirit brings added vision, and men think and 
act accordingly. 

The smallest community which gets together 
a committee, works out plans for meeting its 
own problems, and is making its own contri- 
bution, may show the way to the country and 
to the world. 

An individual businessman adapting his plant 
to wartime needs, and making plans to turn it 
again to peaceful use when the war is over, is 
making history on the spot. 

The men who abandon the little privileges 
and the petty ambitions to show the way in a 
more powerful effort have as secure a place in 
the chronicle as the men in khaki or in navy 
blue. 

In a struggle as vast as this, the close organi- 
zation of each community by itself, for itself, 
and for the entire effort is essential. Com- 
munity effort gives standing proof that all 
America contributes its part. It is the great 
guaranty that free men are masters of the war— 
and that war does not become the master of free 
men. 

We have been challenged on all fronts. We 
have been told that our civilization is weak; we 
are proving that it is the strongest ever built. 
We have been told that free men cannot unite, 
but we are speaking with one mighty voice. 
Our enemies tell us that the free mind is selfish 
and worthless. We are proving that free men, 
looking upward, can do more, endure more, fight 
harder, last longer, and come through trium- 
phant long after the slave armies have dis- 
appeared. 
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It is not unlikely that we shall go through 
dark hours. You are to remember that the 
enemy was many years building an offensive, 
while we were talking the language of justice 
and honor. His offensive is not yet spent. It 
has been wounded somewhat, but every signal 
points to the opening of a campaign in the 
spring inspired by the desperate knowledge that 
our enemies, if they do not swiftly win, will 
spend themselves and drag out a ghastly period 
while the rising force of free nations engulfs 
them. We shall need steady nerves and stout 
hearts as the full tide of battle develops itself 
in the coming months. We shall have to fight in 
many areas and on many fronts. 

We shall have to work as we never worked 
before. We shall have to drive ourselves 
through every task, knowing that men’s lives 
depend on its swift fulfilment. No doubt we 
shall make mistakes and we shall have to cor- 
rect those mistakes. We shall harden our 
muscles and strengthen our minds, and above all, 
be brave in our spirits, knowing that after the 
darkness there comes, at length, the great light. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN BOLIVIAN GOV. 
ERNMENT AND STANDARD OIL COM- 
PANY 


[Released to the press February 16] 


The Bolivian Government has announced that 
it reached an agreement on January 27, 1942 with 
the Standard Oil Company of Bolivia and the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), which 
settled the long-standing dispute concerning oil 
properties and related matters in Bolivia. The 
text of the agreement, signed by Anze Matienzo, 
Bolivian Minister of Foreign Relations, and 
H. A. Metzger, President of the Standard Oil 
Company of Bolivia and representative of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) follows: 

“The Government of Bolivia will pay to the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) the sum 
of $1,500,000, United States Currency, at the 
State Department in Washington, for the sale of 
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all of its rights, interests and properties in 
Bolivia and those of its subsidiary, Standard Oil 
Company of Bolivia, as they existed immedi- 
ately prior to March 13, 1937 and likewise for the 
sale of its existing maps and geological studies 
which are the result of its explorations in Bo- 
livia. This payment will be made with interest 
at the rate of three percent per annum, from 
March 13, 1937, within ninety days from the 
date of the Supreme Resolution of the Republic 
of Bolivia putting this Agreement into effect. 
“The Government of Bolivia, the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), and the Standard Oil 
Company of Bolivia declare that upon the pay- 
ment of the amounts referred to immediately 
above, no issue will remain pending between 
them and that there will be no occasion for any 
claims or counter-claims of whatsoever charac- 
ter, since the fulfillment of the present agree- 
ment, which has been freely entered into, shall be 
regarded as having terminated satisfactorily 
and amicably all the differences between the 
Bolivian Government and the companies. 
“Signed in duplicate in Spanish and English 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on January 27, 1942.” 








Australasia 

















PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CRE- 
DENCE BY THE MINISTER OF NEW 
ZEALAND 


[Released to the press February 16] 

The remarks of the newly appointed Minister 
of New Zealand, Mr. Walter Nash, upon the oc- 
casion of the presentation of his letters of 
credence, follow: 


“Mr. PREsIDENT: 

“T have the honour in presenting to you to- 
day letters by which the King, my Sovereign, 
accredits me to be His Majesty’s Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary with 
the special object of representing in the United 
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States the interests of the Dominion of New 
Zealand. In doing so, I am commanded by His 
Majesty to convey to you his hope that the ap- 
pointment of a Minister especially charged with 
representing New Zealand affairs, will result in 
strengthening the friendly relations between the 
United States, the Dominion of New Zealand, 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

“On behalf of His Majesty’s Government in 
the Dominion of New Zealand and of the people 
of New Zealand, I desire to convey to you their 
fraternal greetings for your personal happiness 
and for the prosperity and well-being of the 
nation over whose destinies you preside. 

“We are grateful to you and your people for 
the splendid assistance and cooperation which 
has been and is being given in the fight for the 
freedom of the democracies. 

“The New Zealand Government also feels that 
the establishment of a Legation in Washington 
will tend towards the strengthening of the good- 
will which already exists between our two coun- 
tries, and no effort on my part will be spared in 
fostering this objective—and I may assure you 
that the Government and the people of New 
Zealand, who so enthusiastically welcomed the 
appointment of a Minister in the Dominion, are 
looking forward to his safe arrival and sojourn 
in New Zealand which we feel will not only be 
a happy one but of immense value and help in 
these critical days. 

“T look forward to meeting your people in the 
United States and the establishment of friendly 
and cordial relations to the mutual benefit of 
our two countries and the Commonwealth of 
Nations as a whole.” 





The President’s reply to the remarks of Mr. 
Walter Nash follows: 


“Mr. MInIsteErR: 

“I am very happy to welcome you to Wash- 
ington and to accept from your hands the let- 
ters which accredit you as His Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
with the special object of representing in the 
United States the interests of the Dominion of 
New Zealand. 
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“I greatly appreciate the friendly personal 
greetings and the expression of good wishes for 
the people of the United States which you have 
just conveyed to me from your Government. 
May I in turn take this occasion to reaffirm the 
warm friendly feeling of myself and the Ameri- 
can people for the people of New Zealand and 
of the whole British Commonwealth of Nations. 
I share to the utmost your confident hope that 
your presence in the United States and the 
presence of an American Minister in New Zea- 
land will further strengthen the good-will which 
already exists between our two countries and 
between the United States and the British Com- 
monwealth as a whole. 

“Both the United States and New Zealand 


are Pacific Powers and the interests of our two 
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countries are inextricably woven together. The 
spread of wanton Axis aggression has only 
drawn our countries closer together and made 
us more conscious of our interdependence. Our 
countries have pledged themselves, along with 
all other United Nations, to employ our full re- 
sources in the defeat of Axis aggressors. We 
shall not falter until the task is complete and 
our freedom made secure. 

“You are no stranger in Washington and I 
welcome this opportunity of renewing our ac- 
quaintance. Let me assure you that in all your 
work here you may always count upon my full 
cooperation and the cooperation of the State 
Department and other agencies of this Govern- 
ment.” 














Commercial Policy 














EXCHANGE OF NOTES REGARDING TRADE AGREEMENT WITH HAITI 


[Released to the press February 20] 


In a note dated February 19 from the Ameri- 
can Minister at Port-au-Prince to the Haitian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in reply to a note 
from the latter dated February 16, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has agreed not to 
invoke the pertinent provisions of the trade 
agreement with Haiti, signed on March 28, 1935, 
for the purpose of claiming the benefit of reduc- 
ticns in customs duties which may be accorded 
»y Haiti to the Dominican Republic in respect 
of a restricted number of products specifically 
provided for in the Treaty of Commerce be- 
tween Haiti and the Dominican Republic signed 
on August 26, 1941, which has not yet entered 
into force. 

The products concerned are as follows: Leaf 
tobacco and cigars; live cattle, horses, and 
mules; animals for slaughter; corn; toilet and 
laundry soap; perfumery and toilet articles; 
lard; peanuts and peanut oil; butter; cheese; 
rice, up to 3,000 quintals (300,000 pounds) an- 
nually; straw hats; preserved and refrigerated 


meats; matches; beer; unginned cotton; fight- 
ing cocks; skins; and curried hides. Imports of 
these products into Haiti from the United 
States accounted in the year 1939/40 (October 
1—September 30) for only about 8 percent of 
Haiti’s total imports from the United States in 
that year. 

The texts of the notes exchanged are as fol- 
lows: 


Translation of note from the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Haiti to the American Minister 
to Haiti 


I have the honor to refer to the trade agree- 
ment entered into between Haiti and the United 
States of March 28, 1935, and particularly to the 
provisions thereof setting forth the principle of 
unconditional most-favored-nation treatment as 
the basis of commercial relations between our 
two countries. 

The Government of Haiti adheres firmly to 
the principle of promoting the multilateral de- 
velopment of international trade on the uncon- 
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ditional most-favored-nation basis. However, 
asthe Government of the United States is aware, 
there are special and unusual conditions affect- 
ing trade between Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public which arise out of their exceptional geo- 
graphic situation. With a view to fostering 
closer economic relations between these two 
contiguous countries, a Treaty of Commerce be- 
tween Haiti and the Dominican Republic was 
signed on August 26, 1941. This treaty pro- 
vides among other things for reductions in 
Haitian customs duties on a specified list of 
products imported from the Dominican Repub- 
lic, which reductions are intended to be ap- 
plicable exclusively to the latter country. 

In this connection, I have the honor to refer 
to the contractual formula for tariff preferences 
to contiguous countries recommended by the 
Inter-American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee. On September 18, 1941, the 
Committee recommended that any such tariff 
preferences, in order to be an instrument for 
sound promotion of trade, should be made ef- 
fective through trade agreements embodying 
tariff reductions or exemptions; that the parties 
to such agreements should reserve the right to 
reduce or eliminate the customs duties on like 
imports from other countries; and that any such 
regional tariff preferences should not be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of any broad program 
of economic reconstruction involving the reduc- 
tion of tariffs and the scaling down or elimina- 
tion of tariff and other trade preferences with a 
view to the fullest possible development of in- 
ternational trade on a multilateral, uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation basis. 

I have the honor to inquire whether the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, in the light of the 
foregoing considerations, will agree not to in- 
voke the provisions of the first paragraph of 
Article VII of the trade agreement of March 28, 
1935 for the purpose of claiming the’ benefit of 
the tariff preferences to the Dominican Republic 
specifically provided for in the Treaty of Com- 
merce signed on August 26, 1941, which tariff 
preferences are considered by my Government 
to meet the requirements of the aforementioned 
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formula recommended by the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee. 
Accept [ete.] 


Note of reply from the American Minister to 
Haiti to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Haiti 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 

of Your Excellency’s note of today’s date in 

which you reiterate the adherence of your Gov- 
ernment to the principle of promoting the multi- 
lateral development of international trade on 
the unconditional most-favored-nation basis and 
refer to the exclusive tariff reductions to the 
Dominican Republic specifically provided for in 
the Treaty of Commerce between Haiti and that 
country signed on August 26, 1941. In this con- 
nection you mention the contractual formula for 
tariff preferences to contiguous countries recom- 
mended on September 18, 1941 by the Inter- 

American Financial and Economic Advisory 

Committee, and inquire whether, in view of the 

Committee’s recommendation and considering 

the special and unusual conditions affecting 

trade between Haiti and the Dominican Repub- 
lic, my Government would be willing to refrain 
from claiming, under the provisions of the trade 
agreement between our two countries of March 

28, 1935, the benefit of the tariff preferences to 

the Dominican Republic specifically provided 

for in the Treaty of Commerce. 

I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that my Government, in view of the considera- 
tions set forth, agrees not to invoke the pertinent 
provisions of the trade agreement for the pur- 
pose of claiming the benefit of such tariff 
preferences. 

Accept [ete.] 








Regulations 




















Regulations Relating to Property Vested in the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Pursuant to Section 5 (b) of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as Amended. Febru- 
ary 16, 1942. (Treasury Department.) 7 Federal 
Register 1021. 




















The Foreign Service 








[Released to the press February 17] 


The following Foreign Service officers have 


been promoted in the Foreign Service: 
From class II to class I: 

George L. Brandt, of the District of Columbia 
From class III to class IT: 


Ralph H. Ackerman, of California 

J. Webb Benton, of Pennsylvania 
Edward M. Groth, of New York 

H. Lawrence Groves, of Pennsylvania 
Donald R. Heath, of Kansas 

James Hugh Keeley, Jr., of California 
Alfred W. Klieforth, of Pennsylvania 
Thomas H. Lockett, of Kentucky 
Robert B. Macatee, of Virginia 

Hugh Millard, of Nebraska 

Orsen N. Nielsen, of Wisconsin 

Daniel J. Reagan, of the District of Columbia 
Harold 8S. Tewell, of North Dakota 


From class IV to class III: 


George Atcheson, Jr., of California 
Merwin L. Bohan, of Texas 

J. Rives Childs, of Virginia 

Charles E. Dickerson, Jr., of New Jersey 
Julian B. Foster, of Alabama 
Clayton Lane, of California 

James E. McKenna, of Massachusetts 
Paul G. Minneman, of Ohio 

Paul O. Nyhus, of Wisconsin 

Karl L. Rankin, of Maine 

Leo D. Sturgeon, of Illinois 

Clifford C. Taylor, of Colorado 

John Carter Vincent, of Georgia 


From class V to class IV: 


George R. Canty, of Massachusetts 
Robert G. Glover, of Florida 

Julian C. Greenup, of California 
George J. Haering, of New York 

Joel C. Hudson, of Missouri 

Charles W. Lewis, Jr., of Michigan 
Lester De Witt Mallory, of California 
Quincy F. Roberts, of Texas 

James Somerville, of Mississippi 
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Paul P. Steintorf, of Virginia 
Howard H. Tewksbury, of Massachusetts 
S. Walter Washington, of West Virginia 


From class VI to class V: 


Richard M. de Lambert, of New Mexico 
Samuel G. Ebling, of Ohio 

George R. Hukill, of Delaware 
Benjamin M. Hulley, of Florida 

Paul W. Meyer, of Colorado 

Sheldon T. Mills, of Oregon 

Sidney E. O'Donoghue, of New Jersey 
James B. Pilcher, of Georgia 

Robert B. Streeper, of Ohio 


From class VII to class VI: 


Stuart Allen, of Minnesota 

John M. Allison, of Nebraska 
Cavendish W. Cannon, of Utah 
William P. Cochran, Jr., of Pennsylvania 
Edmund J. Dorsz, of Michigan 

Dorsey Gassaway Fisher, of Maryland 
Frederic C. Fornes, Jr., of New York 
Archibald E. Gray, of Pennsylvania 
Bernard Gufler, of Washington 
Monroe B. Hall, of New York 

Thomas A. Hickok, of New York 
Perry N. Jester, of Virginia 

George D. LaMont, of New York 
Edward S. Maney, of Texas 

Ralph Miller, of New York 

Gerald A. Mokma, of Iowa 

Guy W. Ray, of Alabama 

Willard Quincy Stanton, of Montana 
Walter N. Walmsley, Jr., of Maryland 


From class VIII to class VII: 


Mulford A. Colebrook, of New York 
Charles A. Cooper, of Nebraska 
Frederick J. Cunningham, of Massachusetts 
Overton G. Ellis, Jr., of Washington 
Howard Elting, Jr., of Illinois 
Frederick E. Farnsworth, of Colorado 
L. Randolph Higgs, of Mississippi 
Beppo R. Johansen, of Florida 

George Lewis Jones, Jr., of Maryland 
Charles F. Knox, Jr., of New Jersey 

E. Allan Lightner, Jr., of New Jersey 
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Walter J. Linthicum, of Maryland 
Aubrey E. Lippincott, of Arizona 

Odin G. Loren, of Washington 

Robert Mills McClintock, of California 
Carmel Offie, of Pennsylvania 

Walter W. Orebaugh, of Kansas 

W. Leonard Parker, of New York 

Max W. Sehmidt, of Iowa 


From unclassified to class VIII: 


John L. Bankhead, of Florida 

M. Williams Blake, of Ohio 

Thomas S. Campen, of North Carolina 
David M. Clark, of Pennsylvania 
Perry Ellis, of California 

James Espy, of Ohio 

Richard D. Gatewood, of New York 
John L. Goshie, of New York 

John Hubner, 2d, of Maryland 

John D. Jernegan, of California 
Hartwell Johnson, of South Carolina 
Robert B. Memminger, of South Carolina 
Charles S. Millet, of New Hampshire 
Miss Kathleen Molesworth, of Texas 
Bolard More, of Ohio 

Brewster H. Morris, of Pennsylvania 
Jack B. Neathery, of Texas 

Miss Katherine E. O’Connor, of Indiana 
E. Edward Schefer, of New York 
Charles O. Thompson, of Alaska 

S. Roger Tyler, Jr., of West Virginia 
Philip P. Williams, of California 
Robert E. Wilson, of Arizona 


To be Foreign Service officers, unclassified, vice consuls 
of career, and secretaries in the Diplomatic Service 
of the United States: 


Alvin M. Bentley, of Michigan 

Byron E. Blankinship, of New York 

D, Chadwick Braggiotti, of New York 
Robert M. Brandin, of New York 
William C. Burdett, Jr., of Georgia 
Findley Burns, Jr., of Maryland 

Robert E. Cashin, of Missouri 

Forrest N. Daggett, of California 
Frederick W. Eyssell, of Missouri 
Douglas N. Forman, Jr., of Massachusetts 
Michael R. Gannett, of New York 
Joseph N, Greene, Jr., of Massachusetts 
Henry Hanson, Jr., of Connecticut 
Douglas Henderson, of Massachusetts 
Armistead M. Lee, of Virginia 

Duane B. Lueders, of Minnesota 
LaRue R. Lutkins, of New York 
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Oliver M. Marcy, of Massachusetts 
James L, O’Sullivan, of Connecticut 
Albert E. Pappano, of Missouri 
Henry L. Pitts, Jr., of New York 
William S. Rosenberg, of New York 
Joseph 8. Sparks, of California 
Leslie Albion Squires, of California 
Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., of California 
Jewell Truex, of California 

Richard E. Usher, of Wisconsin 
Theodore C. Weber, of Massachusetts 
William L. 8. Williams, of Wisconsin 


From unclassified B to unclassified A 


Niles W. Bond 

William O. Boswell 
Charles R. Burrows 

V. Lansing Collins, 2d 
Arthur B. Emmons, 3d 
Nicholas Feld 

William N. Fraleigh 
Fulton Freeman 

John C. Fuess 

Boies C. Hart, Jr. 
Richard H. Hawkins, Jr. 
Roger L. Heacock 
Martin J. Hillenbrand 
Hungerford B. Howard 
Delano McKelvey 
Robert C. Strong 


From unclassified C to unclassificd B 


Charles W. Adair, Jr. 
H. Gardner Ainsworth 
Stewart G. Anderson 
Leonard J. Cromie 

W. William Duff 
Irven M. Eitreim 

C. Vaughan Ferguson, Jr. 
Richard E. Gnade 
Bartley P. Gordon 
Scott Lyon 

John M. McSweeney 
Claude G. Ross 
Robert Rossow, Jr. 
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Compiled in the Treaty Division 


FLORA AND FAUNA 


Convention on Nature Protection and Wildlife 
Preservation in the Western Hemisphere 


Dominican Republic 


The American Minister at Ciudad Trujillo 
reported by a despatch dated January 22, 1942 
that the Dominican Government had approved 
the Convention on Nature Protection and Wild- 
life Preservation in the Western Hemisphere, 
which was opened for signature at the Pan 
American Union on October 12, 1940. The 
resolution of the Dominican Congress approv- 
ing the convention was published in the Gaceta 
Oficial 5693 for January 12, 1942. 


DIPLOMATIC OFFICERS 


Pan American Convention 

Haiti 

By a letter dated February 13, 1942 the Direc- 
tor General of the Pan American Union in- 
formed the Secretary of State that the instru- 
ment of ratification by Haiti of the Convention 
on Diplomatic Officers, signed at the Sixth In- 
ternational Conference of American States in 
Habana, February 20, 1928, was deposited with 
the Union on January 31, 1942. The instrument 
of ratification is dated December 30, 1941. 





The countries which have deposited ratifica- 
tions of this convention are Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


CLAIMS 


Convention With Mexico 


The American Embassy at Mexico City trans- 
mitted to the Department with a despatch dated 
February 2, 1942 a copy and translation of a de- 
cree signed by the President of Mexico on Jan- 
uary 7, 1942, approving the Convention for the 
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Adjustment and Settlement of Certain Out. 
standing Claims between the United States and 
Mexico, which was signed at Washington on 
November 19, 1941. The decree was published 
in the Diario Oficial for January 30, 1942. 


PETROLEUM PROPERTIES 


Agreement With Mexico Regarding Compensa. 
tion for Expropriated Petroleum Properties 


The American Embassy at Mexico City trans. 
mitted to the Secretary of State with a despatch 
dated February 2, 1942 a copy and translation 
of a decree signed by the President of Mexico 
on January 7, 1942 approving the agreement 
effected by an exchange of notes dated Noven- 
ber 19, 1941, with reference to compensating the 
nationals of the United States of America whose 
properties, rights, or interests in the petroleum 
industry in the United Mexican States were af- 
fected by acts of expropriation or otherwise by 
the Government of Mexico subsequent to March 
17, 1938. The decree was published in the 
Diario Oficial for January 28, 1942. 

The agreement will shortly be printed as Ex- 
ecutive Agreement Series 234. 


OPIUM AND OTHER DANGEROUS DRUGS 
International Conventions of 1925 and 1931 
Belgian Congo; Ruanda-Urundi 


By two circular letters, each dated January 
8, 1942, the Acting Secretary General of the 
League of Nations informed the Secretary of 
State that the notifications of adherence by the 
Belgian Government in respect of the Belgian 
Congo and the Mandated Territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi to the International Opium Convention 
signed February 19, 1925, and to the Conven- 
tion for Limiting the Manufacture and Regu- 
lating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs, 
signed July 18, 1931, were registered with the 
Secretariat on December 17, 1941. 
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FEBRUARY 21, 1942 


COMMERCE 
Trade Agreement With Haiti 


The texts of an exchange of notes between the 
American Minister to Haiti and the Haitian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs regarding the appli- 
cation of certain provisions of the trade agree- 
ment signed by the United States and Haiti on 
March 28, 19385 (Executive Agreement Series 
78), appear in this Bulletin under the heading 
“Commercial Policy”. 








Legislation 




















Joint Resolution making an appropriation to provide 
financial aid to China. Approved February 12, 1942. 
[H. J. Res. 278.] Public Law 452, 77th Cong. 1 p. 

Department of State Appropriation Bill for 1943: Hear- 
ings Before the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, 77th Cong., 
2d sess. 543 pp. 

State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary Appropria- 
tion Bill, Fisca] Year 1943. H. Rept. 1771, 77th Cong., 
on H.R. 6599. 65 pp. 

Amending Section 7 of the Neutrality Act of 1939. H. 
Rept. 1776, 77th Cong., on S.J. Res. 133. 3 pp. 

Fifth Supplemental National Defense Appropriation 
Bill for 1942: 


Hearings Before Subcommittees of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
77th Cong., 2d sess. [lend-lease, pp. 123-199]. 
204 pp. 

H. Rept. 1790, 77th Cong., on H.R. 6611. 18 pp. 
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Planting of Guayule and Other Rubber-Bearing Plants— 
Veto Message [returning, without approval, S. 2152 
and recommending that action be taken on a similar 
bill not limited to U. S. but applicable to all American 
republics.] SS. Doe. 182, 77th Cong. 3 pp. 

Guayule Rubber. S. Rept. 1099 on S. 2282 [providing 
for planting of rubber-bearing plants in the Western 
Hemisphere]. 8 pp. 








Publications 




















DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Additional Temporary Diversion for Power Purposes 
of Waters of the Niagara River Above the Falls: 
Supplementary Arrangement Between the United 
States and Canada—Effected by exchanges of notes 
signed at Washington October 27 and November 27, 
1941; approved by the President November 27, 1941. 
Executive Agreement Series 223. Publication 1678. 
5 pp. 5¢. 

Cooperative Rubber Investigations in Costa Rica: 
Agreement Between the United States of America 
and Costa Rica, and Additional Note—Agreement ef- 
fected by exchange of notes signed April 19 and June 
16, 1941; effective June 16, 1941. Executive Agree- 
ment Series 222. Publication 1690. 14 pp. 5¢. 


OrHEerR GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The St. Lawrence Survey, Part VII: Summary Report 
of the St. Lawrence Survey Including the National 
Defense Aspects of the St. Lawrence Project. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) viii, 147 pp., maps. 
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